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DANIEL  BOONE  HOMESTEAD, 
before  and  after  restoration,  shows 
how  painstaking  work  based  on 
careful  research  can  rehabilitate  a 
neglected  and  disintegrating  build- 
ing of  major  historical  importance. 
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MORTON  HOMESTEAD,  near 
Essington,  is  an  unusual  example 
of  early  Pennsylvania  log  construc- 
tion. Long  relegated  to  unhappy  and 
declining  years  in  the  midst  of  a 
slum,  it  was  restored  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  nearby  shacks  removed 
to  provide  it  with  something  ap- 
proaching its  original  setting. 
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Ephrata  Cloister 
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CORNWALL  FURNACE 
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EPHRATA  CLOISTER 


POTTSGROVE  MANSION 


A Call  to  Action 


The  rich  heritage  with  which  great  men  and  heroic  events 
have  endowed  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  purchased,  or  even 
measured  by  monetary  standards.  This  heritage  is  second  to 
none  in  the  nation.  It  looks  back  to  William  Penn  and  his 
religious  and  political  idealism;  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  cultural  brilliance  of  eighteenth  century  Philadelphia;  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; to  restless  frontier  heroes;  to  the  epic  of  Gettysburg; 
and  to  an  unprecedented  economic  growth  which  led  this 
nation’s  march  to  industrial  supremacy.  This  is  a heritage 
which  could  be  lost  if  neglected,  yet  it  can  and  must  be  pre- 
served in  all  its  glory  by  those  with  the  foresight  and  the 
vision  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  past  and  its  potential 
contribution  to  our  future. 

Pennsylvanians  today  can  visit  Pennsbury  Manor  to  recap- 
ture the  atmosphere  of  the  infant  Province.  Tourists  can  see 
the  achievements  of  the  unique  Harmony  Society  at  Old 
Economy  and  sense  the  religious  inspiration  which  created 
Ephrata  Cloisters.  They  can  visualize  the  Commonwealth’s 
agricultural  and  industrial  growth  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Museum  at  Landis  Valley,  at  Drake  Well  Park,  and  at  Corn- 
wall Furnace.  These  are  real  blessings,  but  our  accomplish- 
ments, in  terms  of  our  opportunities,  have  been  modest.  We 
must  present  this  magnificent  heritage  in  a more  meaningful 
way,  and  to  a larger  audience.  Too  few  of  our  people  are 
aware  of  these  treasures.  Too  few  partake  of  the  historical 
riches  Pennsylvania  offers. 

We  are  challenged  now  to  complete  the  task,  to  present 
this  heritage  in  the  way  its  importance  warrants,  to  make  our 
people  and  the  nation  aware  of  the  proud,  inspiring  story  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a call  to  action. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


FARM  MUSEUM 


A Plan  and  a Program 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  took  its  first 
official  step  toward  recognizing  and  preserving  its  great 
historical  heritage  in  1913,  when  it  created  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Commission.  In  1945  it  took  another  for- 
ward step  by  adding  the  administration  of  the  State 
Museum  and  State  Archives  to  the  Commission’s  functions. 
As  the  agent  of  the  people,  supported  by  appropriations 
from  the  Assembly,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  now  has  these  general  responsibili- 
ties: 

(1)  Maintenance  and  interpretation  for  the  people 
of  fifteen  historic  shrines  entrusted  to  its  care  by 
the  Assembly. 

(2)  Administration  and  development  of  the  State 
Museum,  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Museum  and 
museums  built  around  particular  historic  shrines 
under  Commission  care. 

(3)  Collection  and  care  of  historical  manuscripts  and 
historically  valuable  records  of  the  State  and  local 
governments,  including  the  Penn  Charter  and 
Penn’s  original  frames  of  government  for  his 
Holy  Experiment. 

(4)  Research,  publishing  and  serving  the  public  and 
the  schools  with  books,  booklets,  pamphlets  and 
audio-visual  media,  which  enrich  understanding 
of  the  heritage  of  Pennsylvania. 

(5)  Erection  of  historical  markers  which  highlight 
to  travellers  the  varied  contributions  of  the 
Keystone  State  to  this  nation’s  legacy  of  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

There  has  been  progress,  indeed,  but  honesty  necessitates 
the  statement  that  our  accomplishments  may  be  dwarfed 
by  our  neglected  opportunities,  unless  more  is  done 
quickly.  Pennsylvania  is  in  grave  danger  of  falling  behind 
other  states  in  the  task  of  preserving  and  utilizing  the 
legacy  of  greatness  that  is  its  inheritance  from  the  past. 
We  hear  much  of  Pennsylvania’s  failure  to  keep  abreast 


of  other  states  in  its  economy.  Our  State  is  equally  in 
danger  in  the  area  of  preserving  its  history.  The  two  con- 
cerns are  actually  related,  since  the  historical  shrines  of 
Pennsylvania,  properly  developed  and  presented  to  the 
visiting  tourist,  can  well  become  a major  economic  asset 
to  bolster  a lagging  economy  with  tourist  dollars. 

Candor  forces  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
serious  weaknesses  in  Pennsylvania’s  methods  of  preserving 
and  using  great  natural  historical  resources.  Unlike  our 
sister  states,  Pennsylvania  is  still  without  an  adequate  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  a State  Museum  and  to  give  proper 
care  to  its  rich  treasures  of  historical  manuscripts  and  rec- 
ords which  are  the  very  foundations  of  all  history.  In  a 
time  when  the  people  are  hungry  for  history,  funds  for 
publishing  books,  leaflets  and  aids  to  the  schools  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  great  need  for  these  materials. 
Far  too  little  is  being  done  to  continue  collecting  and 
saving  for  posterity  the  manuscripts,  records  and  early 
newspapers — priceless  resources  for  our  history — which 
are  rapidly  disappearing  under  crowded  conditions  of 
modern  living  as  homes  and  offices  are  cleared  of  "old 
things”  to  save  space.  Papers  of  Pennsylvania  governors 
are  stored  in  sagging  cardboard  boxes  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  present  State  Museum,  because  space  and  personnel 
are  not  available  to  give  them  proper  care  and  attention. 
Precious  documents,  such  as  the  original,  aging  charter 
of  Charles  II  to  William  Penn,  Pennsylvania’s  "birth  cer- 
tificate,” and  Penn’s  first  frames  of  government,  are 
tucked  away  in  safes  and  cannot  be  displayed  because 
adequate,  protected  facilities  are  not  available.  Even  the 
tiny  state  of  Delaware  is  doing  a better  job  of  keeping 
and  displaying  its  Penn  charter. 

Important  historical  restorations,  such  as  those  at  Ephrata 
— potentially  one  of  the  most  interesting  shrines  in 
America — have  been  so  sporadic  and  inadequate  that,  after 
twenty  years,  the  work  is  still  only  half  completed.  Another 
property  where  similar  conditions  exist  is  Old  Economy. 
Here  is  a tremendous  potential  source  of  tourist  interest  if 
it  were  fully  developed  and  restored,  with  its  buildings 
and  accompanying  living  museum  reflecting  life  and  cul- 


Pennsbury  Manor 


ture  of  the  1800's.  Daniel  Boone’s  birthplace  near  Reading; 
Cornwall  Furnace,  landmark  in  the  nation's  iron  industry; 
Drake  Well  Park  at  Titusville,  birthplace  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  and  Pennsbury  Manor,  restored  country  home 
of  William  Penn,  are  all  nationally  significant  shrines, 
and  all  suffer  from  neglect  in  terms  of  the  fullest  inter- 
pretation to,  and  use  by,  the  people.  Neglect  of  the  historic 
Flagship  Niagara,  at  Erie,  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
faces  either  a third  restoration  or  ultimate  collapse  from 
rot.  Indeed,  almost  every  State  historical  shrine  is  in  need 
of  improvements,  both  in  the  staff  administering  them, 
and  in  better  museum  and  interpretative  facilities  to  make 
them  truly  meaningful  to  visitors  and  to  impart  their  full 
educational  value. 

Failure  to  develop  these  shrines  to  the  best  advantage 
is  actually  costing  the  State  money  every  year,  since  they 
fail  to  attract  the  visitors  they  deserve,  with  consequent 
loss  of  revenue  from  admission  fees  and  sale  of  proper 
souvenir  items. 

Improving  historic  properties,  in  order  that  they  may 
fulfill  their  educational  mission,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
become  more  largely  self-supporting,  is  only  part  of  the 
job  ahead.  The  Commission  also  directs  attention  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s need  for  an  adequate  historical,  archival  and 
museum  building.  Such  a building  was  provided  for  in 
1945,  when  a "William  Penn  Memorial  Building"  was 
authorized  as  a specific  unit  in  the  Capital  Park  Extension 
Program.  This  was  done  to  provide  a useful  and  much- 
needed  building  which  would  also  serve  as  a lasting 
monument  to  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania — William  Penn. 
Preliminary  plans  for  the  William  Penn  Memorial  have 
already  been  drawn.  Funds  should  be  provided  through 
the  General  State  Authority,  and  legislation  to  this  end 
has  been  introduced  in  the  1957  session: 

The  William  Penn  Memorial,  as  designed,  would  serve 
these  purposes: 

(1)  Provide  administrative  offices  and  working  quar- 
ters in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Flistorical  and 
Museum  Commission  would  have  proper  facili- 


ties to  develop  its  program. 

(2)  Provide  Pennsylvania,  at  long  last,  with  an  ade- 
quate State  Museum  comparable  to  those  of 
other  states,  to  display  the  flora,  fauna,  geology, 
mineralogy,  archaeology,  industry,  art,  culture 
and  general  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
through  an  educational  program,  spread  these 
fruits  to  every  county  in  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  Provide  adequate  space  and  facilities  for  collect- 
ing and  preserving  for  posterity,  under  proper 
modern  conditions,  all  of  the  cherished  historical 
documents  and  records  of  Pennsylvania  which 
now  demand  this  attention  if  they  are  to  be 
conserved  at  all. 

Along  with  thousands  of  historically  minded  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  are  members  of  hundreds  of  patriotic  and 
historical  societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  believes  that  a mini- 
mum program  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  next  few  years 
demands: 

(1)  Completion  of  the  William  Penn  Memorial 
Building,  and 

(2)  Additional  funds,  primarily  from  General  State 
Authority  allocations,  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion and  improvements  of  the  major  historical 
shrines  entrusted  to  the  Commission’s  care. 

This,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  very  least  Pennsylvania  can 
now  do  to  answer  the  challenge  of  conserving  the  rich 
heritage  which  an  heroic  past  has  bestowed  upon  this  great 
Commonwealth.  When  compared  with  the  large  sums 
which  are  poured  into  many  other  State  projects,  the  funds 
needed  are  modest.  The  Commission  estimates  that  little 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  would  not  only  build  the 
William  Penn  Memorial  but  also  complete  the  restoration 
and  improvement  of  half  a dozen  major  historical  shrines. 
These  are  properties  that  will  be  used  all  the  time,  every 
day  of  the  year,  and  serve  as  a continuing  educational 
force  toward  making  Pennsylvanians  and  our  visitors  from 
elsewhere  ever  conscious  of  the  riches  of  our  heritage. 


POTTSGROVE  MANSION 


Pennsylvania  Farm  M.useum 

OF  LANDIS  VALLEY 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  collections  of  tools  and  implements, 
plus  a multitude  of  other  invaluable  objects  illustrating  social  and 
economic  life  of  rural  Pennsylvania  in  the  19th  century  was  ac- 
quired by  the  State  from  the  Landis  brothers,  who  collected  inde- 
fatigably  for  decades.  A small  segment  of  the  collections  is  now 
on  display  in  the  stone  museum  building  and  the 
adjacent  sheds.  But  the  vast  bulk  are  still  in  a 
jumbled  hodgepodge,  or  carefully  packed  away 
as  a result  of  an  extended  sorting  process.  To 
make  available  to  the  public  this  treasure-trove  of 
the  Pennsylvania  past,  greatly  extended  exhibition 
space  is  needed.  Rather  than  build  huge  and  costly 
museum  structures  to  house  them,  it  is  proposed 
to  display  them  in  their  own  natural  environment 
— the  simple  buildings  in  which  they  were  origin- 
ally used:  farmhouses,  barns,  sheds,  craft  shops. 

Insofar  as  is  possible  existing  buildings  of  the 
old  Landis  farm  will  be  used.  Added  to  these 
would  be  the  five  residences  and  tavern  directly 
across  from  the  Museum  property.  Supplement- 
ing an  existing  principal  farm-house,  built  prior 
to  1815,  would  be  a representative  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  bank  barn,  farm  out-buildings,  shops,  and 
buildings  typical  of  a small  rural  settlement  like 
Landis  Valley. 
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For  a hundred  years  or  more  Daniel 
Boone  has  been  the  pre-eminent  hero 
of  the  American  frontier. 

Here  at  Daniel  Boone  Homestead, 
the  Commission  proposes  to  establish 
a Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pioneer,  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  State’s  most  famous  frontiersman,  born  here,  as  well 
as  of  the  life  of  his  generation. 


Daniel  Boone  Homestead 


To  do  this  there  is  first  required  a small 
Museum  building  (A)  where  interpretive 
displays  can  be  set  up;  secondly  a recon- 
struction of  the  log  cabin  in  which  Boone 
was  born  (B)  (the  existing  stone  house 
built  by  his  father  stands  on  its  founda 
tions);  and  finally  the  construction  of  a 
representative  small  frontier  settlement,  (C) 
of  log  cabins  and  a mill  to  depict  the  kind 
of  pioneer  existence  Boone  knew.  The 
Wayside  Shelter  (D)  can  provide  overnight 
accommodations  for  youth  groups  making 
pilgrimages  to  this  shrine. 
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Third  and  last  home  of  the  remarkable 
Harmony  Society,  Old  Economy  at  Am- 
bridge  preserves  seventeen  of  the  original 
structures  erected  here  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  by  Father  George  Rapp. 
Here  is  not  only  the  relic  of  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  communal  living  and 
industry,  but  a fascinating  museum  of 
the  domestic  manufactures  of  a century 
ago.  Partial  restoration  of  some  of  the 
buildings  has  been  undertaken  over  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  no  major  program 
to  complete  the  job  and  realize  the  actual 
potential  of  the  fascinating  village  has 
been  made  possible.  Yet  Old  Economy 
is  almost  unique  among  village  restora- 
tion projects  in  that  no  reconstruction 
is  required;  the  central  core  of  the 
Society's  buildings  all  still  exist,  and 
need  only  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
after  long  years  of  decline  and  neglect. 


Drake  Well 


DRAKE  WELL  PARK 
commemorates  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  by  Colonel 
Drake  on  Oil  Creek, 
Titusville,  Pa.,  in  1859- 
As  the  centennial  of  this 
epoch-making  event  nears, 
both  the  Commission  and 
the  oil  industry  seek  to 
make  Drake  Well  a na- 
tional center  for  interpre- 
tation of  the  history  of 
petroleum  and  an  impor- 
tant research  center. 


MUSEUM,  across  jrom  recon- 
structed derrick  (upper 
right)  is  only  part  of  ulti- 
mate structure  as  visualized 
below.  Central  brick  portion 
of  old  library  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  new  building. 
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SARON  ( Sisters’  House)  and  SAAL 
( Church ) of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists have  unique  medieval  exteriors 


INTERIOR  of  Saal 
shows  extent  of  resto- 
ration still  necessary. 


ACADEMY,  built  a century  after 
Cloister  will  house  collections . In- 
terior needs  repair  and  rehabilitation. 


Ephrata  Cloister 

This  restoration  of  the  medieval 
"Cloister'’  built  by  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  who  migrated  from  The 
Palatinate,  Germany,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Conrad  Beissel,  is  unique  in 
America.  It  consists  of  the  original 
Sisters’  House,  Church  (the  Brothers’ 
House  and  its  Church  are  gone), 
Beissel’s  cabin,  the  Almonry  and 
several  other  small  buildings.  Restor- 
ation has  gone  forward  in  driblets  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  Adequate  inter- 
pretation is  impossible  until  restora- 
tion is  complete;  visitation  and  visitor 
revenue  are  hence  only  a fraction  oi 
their  potential. 


OLD  CARETAKER  S HOUSE,  at  very  en- 
trance to  Cloister,  is  eyesore  of  asbestos, 
asphalt  and  wooden  siding;  rotten  slate, 
tin  and  paper  roofing. 


Cornwall  Furnace 


One  of  the  earliest  and  most  significant  iron  works  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornwall  Furnace  began  operation  as  a 
charcoal  iron  furnace  in  1742  and  was  last  used  in  1883-  In  its 
long  existence  it  covered  the  transition  period  from  agricultural 
to  industrial  civilization,  and  was  itself  part  of  the  change. 
Washington  and  Lafayette  visited  the  forge  in  1778  to  inspect 
the  casting  of  cannon  for  the  American  forces.  Today  it  stands, 
almost  unchanged,  only  a step  from  Bethlehem  Steel's  great 
open-pit  ore  banks,  once  one  of  the  greatest  iron  sources  in  the 
United  States.  Just  beyond  is  the  untouched  "Miner's  Village,’' 
a representative  19th  Century  "company  town"  symbolizing  an 
era  of  industrial  growth,  still  in  use. 

Since  its  presentation  to  the  Commonwealth  in  1932  little  has 

been  done,  beyond  repair  of  the 
furnace,  to  develop  and  interpret 
this  site  to  the  visitor.  Potentially 
it  is  one  of  the  State's  principal 
tourist  attractions,  and  a center  for 
telling  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In 
cooperation  with  Bethlehem  Steel, 
owners  of  the  pit  and  the  village, 
as  well  as  parts  of  the  old  furnace 
operation,  much  can  be  done  to 
realize  that  potential.  Blacksmith 
and  carpenter  shops  can  be  brought 
back  into  operation,  interpretation 
of  the  furnace  and  the  ore  banks 
improved,  the  village  protected, 
and  a major  iron  museum  de- 
veloped in  the  great  stone  stables 
of  the  old  manager's  estate. 


■^Miner’s  Village 


Commodore  Perry's 
flagship  in  the  victorious  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  stands  rotting  at  the  water- 
front in  Erie.  Raised  from  the  lake 
bottom  in  1913  and  restored,  she 
rotted  down  in  the  following  decade 
and  was  rebuilt  in  the  1930's.  A por- 
tion of  keel  is  the  only  remaining 
original  part.  Funds  ran  out  before 
rigging  was  completed,  and  she  stood 
for  another  twenty  years  half-finished, 
tight  to  the  outside  weather  but  with 
dry  rot  eating  out  her  vitals.  Although 
well  maintained  in  exterior  appearance, 
recent  analyses  have  shown  nearly  every 
one  of  her  members  rotten  from  within. 
The  State  now  faces  the  choice  of  a 
third  rebuilding,  replacement  with  a 
model  and  a memorial  museum,  or 
continued  decay  and  eventual  destruc- 
tion. 


Judson  House,  bu.it  by 

trader  Amos  Judson  ca.  1820  on  the 
site  of  famous  Fort  LeBoeuf,  Water- 
ford, is  a problem  in  preservation  and 
restoration.  An  interesting  frontier 
Greek  Revival  building,  it  is  significant 
more  for  its  site  than  its  architecture. 
Puzzling  wings,  much  changed  in 
modern  times,  need  restoration  and 
possible  use  as  a museum  of  frontier 
forts.  Repairs  to  rotting  sills,  cornices, 
sash  must  be  undertaken  to  prevent 
further  deterioration. 


Conrad  Weiser  Home, 

near  Womelsdorf,  is  a charming  small 
stone  frontier  home,  well  maintained. 

But  its  interior  is  a jumble  of  confusing 
exhibits,  antiquated  museum  cases  and 
unrelated  relics.  A thorough  reorganiza- 
tion and  reinterpretation  of  the  museum 
collections  is  needed. 
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LIVING  HISTORY 


ELEVEN  million  Pennsylvanians  live  and  work  in  sur- 
roundings hallowed  by  the  great  men  and  great 
events  of  the  past.  The  drawings  on  this  page 
evoke  memories  of  this  heritage,  and  there  are  striking 
evidences  of  this  pervasive  heritage  in  the  State  House  at 
Philadelphia,  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  Point  Park  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  State’s  own  historic  properties  pictured 
in  preceding  pages. 

Too  few  of  these  eleven  million  people  are  aware  of 
this  great  heritage.  The  history  is  there — but  it  isn’t 
LIVING  HISTORY. 

A knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  past  are  funda- 
mental to  the  development  of  good  Americans  and  good 
Pennsylvanians — the  development  of  men  and  women  with 
an  understanding  of  and  a pride  in  their  heritage  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

To  make  this  history  vital  and  meaningful — to  make 
it  live — is  an  achievement  of  great  magnitude.  There  must 
be  documents  and  physical  remains  to  supply  facts  and 
illustrations.  There  must  be  research  and  writing  to  organ- 
ize and  present  this  material.  There  must  be  museums  to 
make  a visual  presentation  of  the  life  of  the  past. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
exists  to  make  Pennsylvania’s  history  live  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  accomplishment  of  this  vital 
task  requires  the  development  of  adequate  programs  of: 

1)  Accumulating  and  preserving  historical  records; 

2)  Historical  research  and  publication;  and 

3)  Visual  presentation  through  the  State  Museum  and 
historic  properties. 

Successful  programs  in  these  areas  can  be  carried 
through  only  if  adequate  facilities  are  provided.  The 
present  deficiencies  of  space  for  record  storage,  working 
areas,  and  museum  display  are  described  in  the  following 
pages  with  a proposal  for  a William  Penn  Memorial 
Building  to  honor  the  Founder  and  to  provide  the  physical 
plant  essential  for  these  programs. 


State  Museum 

STATE  MUSEUM  Building  was 
built  in  1893-94  to  house  the  offices 
of  the  Governor  and  the  libraries.  On 
completion  of  the  new  State  Capitol 
building  in  1906,  the  Governor’s  of- 
fices were  moved  to  it,  and  in  1931 
the  State  Library  moved  to  its  new 
quarters  in  the  Education  Building. 
The  growing  State  Museum  moved 
into  offices  and  stack  space  thus  va- 
cated, and  endeavored  to  accommo- 
date museum  needs  to  areas  not  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  Some  offices 
were  occupied  by  the  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  others  by  the 


ELABORATE  classical  detailing,  jake 
marble,  wastefully  high  ceilings,  and  small 
constricted  rooms  make  effective  museum 
displays  almost  impossible. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  groups  in  old 
fashioned  cases  are  awkwardly  squeezed 
into  a room  originally  designed  for  the 
Governor1  s office.  Behind  the  cases  a dan- 
gerous tangle  of  electric  lines  brings  im- 
provised and  unsatisfactory  light  to  replace 
blocked  off  windows. 


Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  which 
still  holds  all  the  second  floor  office 
space. 

Electrical  circuits  are  inadequate  to 
museum  needs,  and  heat  and  humidity 
— important  to  proper  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  records  and  museum  ob- 
jects— cannot  be  controlled.  With  its 
extensive  wood  framing,  the  building 
presents  a continuous  fire  hazard,  not 
only  to  the  treasures  of  the  state 
housed  there,  but  even  to  the  work- 
ing personnel. 


HABITAT  GROUPS  have  been  jammed 
into  a small  room,  two  tiers  high,  the 
first  too  low  for  adults,  the  second  too 
high  for  children.  Most  are  old  and  a bit 
threadbare — need  repair  and  replacement. 


MUSEUM  STORAGE  areas  have  been 
pushed  into  the  attic  areas  by  pressure 
for  space  below.  Curators  find  it  hard  to 
coordinate  study  and  planning  of  museum 
exhibits,  and  the  objects  deteriorate  under 
such  conditions. 


VALUABLE  RECORDS  of  early  coal 
and  railroad  development  remain  in  unsafe 
storage  for  lack  of  proper  space. 


GOVERNORS  PAPERS  are  stored 
in  tiers  within  wire  mesh  for  protection 
against  unauthorized  use,  but  with  no  pro- 
tection against  dust,  dirt  and  deterioration. 


Wm.  Penn  Memorial 

State  Museum 

The  Commission  is  seeking  funds  to  permit  ful- 
fillment of  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  in 
1945  which  called  for  a ' memorial  building  to 
honor  the  memory  of  William  Penn  and  other  neces- 
sary buildings  for  the  State  archives,  libraries,  and 
museum  . . This  Act  was  prompted  by  celebra- 
tion of  the  Tercentenary  of  Penn’s  birth  and  the 
desire  to  provide  a lasting  and  useful  memorial  to 
the  Quaker  Founder. 

Pennsylvania  in  1957  is  entering  upon  the  275th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Penn  in  his  province, 
the  calling  of  the  First  General  Assembly  at  Chester, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  foundations  of  Penn's 
"Holy  Experiment’’  in  government.  What  time  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  bringing  into 
final  realization  the  project  to  provide 
Ns^— \ Pennsylvania  with  a fine  manuscripts 

and  records  center  and  a truly  great 
State  Museum,  worthy  of  a great 
heritage  that  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  William  Penn  and  his 
ideals  of  toleration  and  self- 
government.  Pennsylvania, 
then,  would  be  provided 
with  a proper  and  long 
delayed  memorial  to  its 
founder  which  also 
would  serve  the 
people  for  all  time 
as  a center  where 
Pennsylvania’s  his- 
tory is  preserved  and 
made  meaningful. 
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